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manner by this migration on his eastern borders.
In the very beginning he was being deprived of
control in provinces from which much tribute had
been brought, and without the payment of tribute
the standing army which had made Assyria pow*
erful could not be kept up* Assyrian merchants
would never pay taxes for its maintenance. He
was further in fear lest these new Indo-Europeans
engrafted on the old stock might make a new state
with a government of its own, central in position,
ample in authority, and strong enough to threaten
its neighbors no less than to maintain its own in-
tegrity. When that came to pass Assyria would
have on the east aii enemy more dangerous than
Chaldia had been on the north. Esarhaddon^s
campaign to help these Median princes amounted
to nothing in its results, and we are, of course,
not told how much the army suffered in losses be-
fore it was withdrawn.

Another expedition with similar purposes was
directed against the country of Putusharra, which
Esarhaddon carefully locates between the Bikni
mountains (Demavend) and the desert, which
must be the salt desert of northern Persia. Here
lie took prisoners two Medo-Peman princes named
Shitir-parna and Eparna.1 There was no valuable
result from this expedition also, or we had had it
set forth with much earnestness and enthusiasm
by Esarhaddon. That he was alarmed Tby these
easterly migrations is beyond doubt.

1 Cylinders A. and C, iv, 8-18; B, iv, 3-9.